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Why Sleep They Here?* 


This is a golden hour. We meet in the 
holy hush of God’s day of rest. It is a 
time when all the animosities of life 
should die away, when the spirit of peace 
should hallow every heart. We meet to 
lay an amaranth on each low mound that 
marks the dust of a Confederate soldier. 
And I sincerely trust that no one will mis¬ 
interpret the words that I shall speak. I 
am not here to revive the bitterness and 
prejudices of the past. For neither has 
a place in my own heart. My father wore 
the gray, and I have a sacred feeling 
for all his comrades in arms. But at the 
call of William McKinley, I donned a blue 
uniform and marched away under the 
Stars and Stripes. I doubt whether 
there is any man in America who has 
gazed more continuously and lovingly on 
the American flag. For twenty-one years 
I have served with a regiment over which 
it has floated proudly. I have watched it 
unfurling itself in the dawn’s early light. 
I have seen it gracefully and ma¬ 
jestically fold itself to the sound of the 
evening gun and the flushing of the even¬ 
ing star. I have watched it fluttering 
over the recruiting camps where the sons 
of the South were the first to rush to 
arms. I have seen it waving over Chicka- 
mauga’s bloody field where the sons of 
the men who wore the gray and the sons 
of those who wore the blue slept in the 
same tent side by side. I have seen it lift 
itself serenely and triumphantly over old 
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Spanish fortresses and proclaim to the op¬ 
pressed people of Cuba the end of the 
long night of tyranny and the birth of a 
new day of freedom. I have stood on a 
steamer's deck in the beautiful harbor of 
Havana and watched the White Squad¬ 
ron, still scarred from the fight at Santi¬ 
ago, put to sea, while far above on the 
rocky heights of El Moro this symbol of 
my country waved its stripes and dipped 
its stars to those immortal ships of battle. 

That may have been the grandest sight 
I shall ever see on this earth. But I can 
never forget the hour when the sight of 
that flag stirred me most deeply. It was 
in a Southern city. Day was breaking. A 
few gray clouds flecked the heavenly blue. 
From the top of the tall pole on the Gov¬ 
ernment building fluttered Old Glory. The 
soft Southern breeze tenderly lifted each 
fold and shook out each shining star. I 
looked and they were all there—the orig¬ 
inal thirteen shining in all their pristine 
purity and power. The great prairie 
states were there. The mighty Western 
constellation that had grown as the line 
of civilization rolled toward the Pacific 
shone with glorious radiance. And then I 
saw seven stars which with four of the 
original thirteen had striven through 
storm and darkness to form a new na¬ 
tion. I saw them shimmering and danc¬ 
ing as if they were glad to be back home 
forever. I seemed to hear the murmur 
of the breeze as it caressed each star, and 
a Voice seemed to be whispering a mes¬ 
sage of love to the reunited nation, and 
saying, 
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O sweet south wind, 0 soft south wind, 

0 wind from off the sea. 

Go tell her that I love her, 

And kiss her once and twice for me. 

And then the music of the south wind 
was lost in the mighty anthem of one 
hundred million people singing, 

My country, ’tis of thee, . 

Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing: 

Land where my fathers died, 

Land of the Pilgrims’ pride, 

From every mountain side, 

Let freedom ring! 

With such memories in my heart and 
mind I think that I can stand and speak 
just words concerning those who sleep 
here. Why sleep they here? To answer 
this question is to lift the veil on one of 
the great tragedies of history—the war 
between the States. Was it but yesterday 
that the many forms now mouldering 
here donned their uniforms of gray, kissed 
mother, sister, wife, child or sweetheart 
good-bye and marched away ? Did they 
dream that those holy good-byes were 
farewells forever? That the last enemy 
would meet them, not on the battle field, 
but in a Northern prison? 

“There’s a double postmarked letter sent, 
There’s a gray-haired father bowed and bent, 
There’s a sister’s wild despair; 

There’s a broken wail in a distant land, 

And a mother crushed and old, 

There’s a maiden’s slender hand 
With its tiny ring of gold.” 
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No, it was not yesterday. Almost half 
a century has come and gone since their 
eyes closed in eternal peace, and their 
graves have been lovingly tended by a 
Federal soldier whom the Southern people 
shall hold in everlasting remembrance. 
They have writen the name of Col. W. 
H. Knauss on their hearts and inscribed 
beneath it “Memoria in Aeterna.” 

We are not here today to discuss the 
right or wrong of that dread conflict. We 
can safely leave that delicate and tangled 
task to the historian and the philosopher. 
Southerner as I am, I question whether 
the men who sleep here concerned them¬ 
selves much with the abstruse questions 
involved. For the masses of men, life 
does not turn on fine points of logic. They 
only knew that the South, their beloved 
South, was calling to them, and they an¬ 
swered, “Adsum,” “I am here.” 

The one great fact which shines above 
their graves today was their loyalty to 
the South. If it be said that this involved 
disloyalty to the nation we must remem¬ 
ber that up to the Civil War the United 
States was a nation only in theory. Until 
the hearts and minds of a whole people 
are keyed to national conceptions they 
are not truly a nation. The people of 
this country were divided into two great 
sections, the North and the South. This 
division was not due to any natural bar¬ 
rier or difference in blood. The same 
English stock which landed on the stormy 
coast of New England settled the orange- 
scented shores of the South. Nature 
molded one to fit the sterile hills and 
wild winters; the other she shaped to the 
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music of the mockingbird and the mur¬ 
mur of the wind in the pines. To one she 
was seemingly unkind. She pushed him 
from her breast that he might become 
stern, practical, self-reliant, tenacious, 
heroic. To the other she opened entranc¬ 
ing vistas that she might wed him to 
beauty, enkindle his imagination and 
glorify his soul. Life for one became a 
strenuous struggle for existence on a 
sterile hillside; the other watched his 
wide fields grow golden unto harvest 
about a white-pillared mansion open to 
the magnolia-laden breeze. That great 
New Englander—aye, that great Ameri¬ 
can—Channing, summed up the funda¬ 
mental differences when he wrote from 
Virginia: “These people have more vices 
than we have, but they have more vir¬ 
tues.” 

Not man, but Nature, and in the last 
analysis God, was responsible for the 
presence on this continent of two large 
sections of people, who, though citizens of 
the same .republic and of the same racial 
parentage, were widely divergent in po¬ 
litical and social life. And we waste time 
in seeking any other explanation. The 
old theory that one was descended from 
the Puritan and the other from the Cava¬ 
lier has passed away. “The Cavalier so- 
society was reproduced nowhere save on 
Chesapeake Bay. Three-fourths of the 
people of Maryland were Puritans. Eng¬ 
lish Puritanism, with its kindred French 
Calvinism, dominated in South Carolina/’ 
Kentucky drew much of its virile stock 
from Pennsylvania by way of North 
Carolina. And if we can believe that emi- 
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nent historian, the late John Fiske, in 
the South to-day there is more Puritan¬ 
ism surviving than in New England. 

It is true that a profound divergence in 
interpreting the ultimate nature of the 
Federal Government was the direct cause 
of the war between the States. But this 
difference in interpretation was due in 
no small measure to the processes of the 
sun. Men who live in genial lands, where 
nature is kind, but not tropical, are al¬ 
ways restive of too much control. Men 
to whom nature is harsh and from which 
they wring a living by severe labor natu¬ 
rally draw together toward a strong cen¬ 
tral government. Among the sunny isles 
of Greece men experimented with repub¬ 
lican government centuries before the 
strong men of Northern Europe founded 
their centralized monarchies. All the 
great disquisitions on popular government 
have been written by men bred under 
genial skies. Where nature fully discloses 
herself without riot the ultimate political 
thinkers are born. 

So that in commemorating today the 
men who sleep here we touch some of 
the deep springs of our national life. They 
sleep here because they were Southerners. 
When the great intellectual battle in 
which Titans like Calhoun, Clay and 
Webster were engaged, passed from the 
forum into the wild tempest fanned by 
the abolitionist on the one hand and fiery 
Southrons like Yancey on the other there 
was left to them no final choice but to 
answer the call to arms. 

And we may not say without fear of 
being misunderstood that it was no igno- 
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ble call that brought these men from their 
happy Southern homes and genial skies 
to die in a Northern prison. It was the 
call of the old South. When God made 
the Southland He fashioned it of lofty 
mountains, gently sloping hills, noble 
forests, flower-starred meadows, babbling 
brooks, murmuring streams, vast prairies, 
winding rivers, a. shimmering ocean and a 
mighty gulf that sends its powerful cur¬ 
rent of warm waters three thousand miles 
of crested seas until it tempers the climate 
of old England. 

Into this goodly land there poured an 
ever-increasing tide of Scotch-Irish, En¬ 
glish Puritan, Cavalier and French Hu¬ 
guenot. Each came with their peculiar 
characteristics and strong endowments 
clinging to them. But after they had 
rested awhile by her laughing waters and 
breathed the odor of honeysuckle, orange 
blossoms and magnolia they one and all 
capitulated to the unseen but mighty 
spirit of the South. It is of this spirit 
we wish to speak—a spirit so subtle, so 
elusive that when we seek to photograph 
her she eludes us, yet so real that it can be 
truly said that she created a people whose 
life was as ideally noble and romantic 
as any other in history. She was the 
mother of daughters fairer and purer than 
Rome's vestal virgins. She produced 
sons who carved their names deep in the 
foundations of this republic; sons who 
conquered the wilderness and laid the 
beginnings of great States; sons who on 
a thousand bloody fields displayed a 
valor and heroism that, had King Arthur 
led them, he would have knighted every 
one. 
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We speak of her as a spirit, because it 
is only as a spirit that she lives today 
on earth. When the Stars and Bars were 
furled for the last time that sad day at 
Appomattox her imperial soul left its 
battle-worn body never to return to it 
again. At times she has seemed to re¬ 
appear among us. Sometimes, when the 
moon floods with a dreamy haze the long 
gallery of some old mansion spared by 
war's rude hand, and gallant men and 
fair women gather there, she seems to 
come once more through the wide hall 
doorway and take her place among them. 
We can see her face, still beautiful as an 
angel's, but there are furrows of tears on 
the pure cheek, and in the mystic white¬ 
ness that enwraps her there creeps a line 
of crepe myrtle, and the jasmine that 
breathes on her breast murmurs of a sol¬ 
dier's grave in the Valley of Virginia. 

Again, when the boys in gray gather 
their fast-thinning ranks, as they do to¬ 
day, we seem to feel her hovering near, 
as if some spirit from that better world 
had returned to rest for a little while 
from the upward march of immortality 
by drinking again from the fountains of 
her children's grace and valor. But the 
passing of these old mansions, the melt¬ 
ing away of these lines in gray, warn 
us that soon no more will she be seen 
again among men. It is true that the 
tender sunlight will still fall on Southern 
homes, the fields will still be white with 
cotton and green and golden with wheat 
and corn; the evening air will still be 
laden with odorous blossoms as of yore; 
the mocking bird, “that trim Shakespeare 
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of the woods/' will still pour his ecstatic 
melody on the night air, but the Spirit 
of the Old South will be but a memory 
and a dream—the sweetest, the saddest, 
the noblest and purest that ever came 
down from heaven to lighten and bless 
the paths of men. 

Ere she passes from human sight, let 
us who love her gaze for a brief moment 
on the lineaments of her dear face, touch 
with our lips the trailing robes of glory 
that she wears, before the mists of the 
years and the flux of all things earthly 
shall have hidden her from human gaze 
forever. If to cold criticism it should seem 
that we invest her with a beauty and a 
charm she never possessed, what matters 
that to us? Did not the Almighty Father 
fashion her? Was not her very cradle 
made by His hand, and as soon as she 
learned to walk abroad did He not place 
a spray of orange blossoms at her throat 
and the jasmine flower in her hair? 

It is the fashion in some quarters to de¬ 
clare that it is only in children's eyes 
that she seems so fair; that we are blind 
to the many imperfections which clung to 
her, especially the dark skirt of slavery, 
which so often impeded her beautiful 
feet. To this we reply that it is not 
claimed that she was -unaccompanied by 
evil. The rose never blooms without its 
thorns. Yet, as it is the most perfect 
of flowers despite its thorns, so we claim 
that the Spirit of the Old South was as 
perfect in all the nobler graces of life 
as is possible to any people on this hu¬ 
man earth of ours. This we assert de¬ 
spite the fact that slavery accompanied 
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her throughout her entire life, and at 
last tore her heart amid fratricidal strife. 

But we are not here on this occasion 
as an apologist. We are here to recall the 
spirit that sent these men to die here 
and to glorify her memory. When we 
sweep through a hundred and fifty years 
of history and trace the growth and de¬ 
velopment of the South, when we watch 
the rise of each Southern State, each with 
its own splendid and fascinating history, 
we realize that the task is too mighty for 
novelist, orator or poet. In so many 
ways, social, intellectual and heroic the 
Southern spirit expressed itself that to 
chronicle her achievements in an ade¬ 
quate form would require volumes. Take 
one State alone—Virginia. She holds the 
sacred dust of Washington, Marshall, 

Madison, Jefferson, Henry, Tyler, “Stone¬ 
wall” Jackson and Robert E. Lee. And 
there sleeps in that same soil one who is 
not unworthy to rest among those immor¬ 
tal heroes, the Honorable Jefferson Davis, 

President of the Confederate States of 
America. We might call the roll of the 
Southern States and each could respond 
with a sheaf of deathless names. Aye, 
when one attempts a full portrayal of the 
Spirit of the South he is embarassed by 
the exquisite colors and the superb per¬ 
sonalities that rise in the memory and i 

leap upon the canvas of history. 

Of late I have been thinking that neith¬ 
er historian, orator, novelist, sculptor, 
poet nor painter can adequately present 
in all her beauty and glory the spirit of 
the old South. I remember that Father 
Ryan in one of his noble poems predicts 
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that the bard of the South has not come 
yet, that when he does the rebels will 
rise again and move down the lines of his 
glorious lines. Though I profoundly re¬ 
vere his memory and admire his genius 
I must differ in this from that grand old 
soldier-poet-artist. I believe that he who 
fully gathers up the Spirit of the Old 
South and gives it to the world will not 
be a poet, but a musician, and an organ¬ 
ist at that. For, as Dr. Holmes has 
pointed out, “Within its breast all the 
passions of humanity seem to reign in 
turn. It moans with the dull ache of 
grief and cries with the sudden thrill of 
pain ; it sighs, it shouts, it laughs, it ex¬ 
ults, it wails, it pleads, it trembles, it 
shudders, it threatens, it storms, it rages, 
it is soothed, it slumbers. Such is the or¬ 
gan, man’s nearest approach to the cre¬ 
ation of a true organism.” 

Methinks I see such an organist sitting 
at his great instrument. It is a large 
one with many banks of keys. Several 
of the pipes run back to colonial days 
and murmur of Jamestown and Williams¬ 
burg, and Boonesborough and Nash- 
town, of King’s Mountain and Valley 
Forge and Yorktown. Some of them 
whisper of wide fields and colonial man¬ 
sions and stately men and high-born 
dames. Some are musical with the 
banjo, the fiddle and the guitar. Others 
murmur of mighty mountains and the 
deeds of pioneers like Boone, George Rog¬ 
ers Clark and John Sevier. Some 
have a strange and tender melody that 
reminds one of the wash of the waters 
on the Battery at Charleston. Others 
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are as light and as gay as if they had 
been listening to a Creole soiree in aris¬ 
tocratic New Orleans. Some sigh like 
the wind in the Georgia pines or the 
breezes that cool the vast Texan prairies 
when the fire-flies sparkle in the twilight. 
Others have a deep rich swell like the 
tides of the gulf, and some are seen to 
pour the waters of the Ohio, the Ala¬ 
bama, the Chattahoochee and the Missis¬ 
sippi from their golden lips. Yonder 
is an exquisite row of tall and shapely 
pipes dedicated to the women of the 
South. Their voices are sweeter and ten¬ 
derer than the lin-lan-lone of evening 
bells. Sometimes we hear them singing 
soft and low as if they were crooning the 
children to sleep, sometimes strong and 
courageous as all alone they faced the 
loneliness and want of civil war, and again 
as if they were praying, and we can hear 
them saying: 

Willie, fold your little hands; 

Let it drop—ihat soldier’s toy; 

Look where father’s picture stands, 
Father, that here kissed his boy 
Not a month since—father kind, 

Who this night may (never mind 
Mother’s sobs, my Willie dear) 

Cry out loud that He may hear 
Who is God of battles, cry, 

“God keep father safe this day 
By the Northern river.' 

That vast row of pipes in front, reach- 
ing from the faintest bugle call to the 
deepest thunder of battle is devoted to 
the men in gray, and when the organist 
has gathered all his wild sweet notes out 













of the past and the tide of battle begins 
to roll through his pipes in gray, then all 
the music of other days hovers over the 
bloody fields, where countless heroes are 
fighting and falling, and above the pipes, 
above the margin of Chickamaugua’s crim¬ 
son stream, in the wild battle cloud of 
Manassas, by Shiloh’s bloody river, in the 
darkness where Jackson fell, above 
Pickett’s charging veterans on that ter¬ 
rible slope at Gettysburg, the Spirit of the 
South seems hovering “a very angel of 
battle with fair hair curling” whispering 
courage to those iron men in tattered 
clothing, and at last on the topmost crest 
with the Stars and, Bars rising and flash¬ 
ing, then fading away into the fadeless 
gray of immortality. 

Such was the Spirit which called these 
men who sleep here. Will any one dare 
to blame them because they answered the 
call of the Old South and died here in 
prison in answer to her call? If so, let 
them pause to remember that once again 
she called them and they answered not, 
but their living comrades in arms and 
their sons answered for them. A great 
Ohioan, one of the noblest souls who ever 
sat in the presidential chair, called this 
whole nation to arms to redress the 
wrongs of the people of'Cuba. From her 
lonely, but holy vigil beside the graves of 
her dead heroes the Spirit of the Old 
South came once more and called her 
sons to arms. Never did Scottish clan 
gather more quickly at the call of its be¬ 
loved chieftain than the sons of the South 
at the call of William McKinley. 
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Every toiler in the cotton, 

Every rugged mountaineer, 

Velvet-voiced and iron-handed, 

Lifts his head to answer “here!” 

And one reason why the great heart of 
the South is content to let these boys 
in gray sleep here is because this soil 
holds the immortal dust of that Christ- 
hearted son of Ohio. And it may be, who 
can say otherwise, that these graves 
planted here by a mysterious Providence 
shall follow that great law of cross-fer¬ 
tilization discovered by Darwin. It may 
be that we of the South need those myr¬ 
iad mounds where the boys in blue are 
sweetly sleeping to teach us and our 
children the grandeur and glory of this 
reunited nation. It may be that you of 
the North need these graves to whisper 
amid the activities of this industrial age 
something of the spirit of the Old South. 
At least, thank God, both sleep well. 
Neither rest in alien soil. The same ten¬ 
der sky bends above them. Both slumber 
serenely on the bosom of a great free re¬ 
public. Over their graves I can see arch¬ 
ing today a mystic rainbow, whose blood- 
red piers, springing from their dust, bears 
up from North to South an apocalypse of 
brotherly love from which all the bitter¬ 
ness of the past has faded, and through 
whose seven-fold radiance we can see 
shining forty-eight steadfast stars—se¬ 
rene, harmonious, glorious—the United 
States of America. 
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